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Meeting not meetings 


The experiences which Toc H offers are so 
diverse that all generalisations are dangerous. 
Yet I suspect that for the majority of mem- 
bers the most important experience is their 
relationship with their fellow-members and 
everything that is encompassed by the 
phrase “Branch life’. It is within the Branch 
that we learn that service involves a very 
much deeper commitment than mere super- 
ficial “doing good”. It is within the Branch 
that we learn something about our fellow 
men and, no less important, about ourselves. 


This may sound a very solemn way of 
talking about something which is, or should 
be. above all else, fun. And yet it is right 
that we should be serious on occasions and 
in our serious moments it is right that we 
should recognise the value of the relation- 
ships that we enjoy in Toc H. “I have known 
Branches” wrote John Callf in Second Wand, 
“where the rich diversity within the spirit of 
unity was exciting enough for busy, brilliant 
men to travel long distances to join in. To 
be able to present Toc H as a society in which 
good argument, fused with action, takes 
place, would be one of our strongest appeals 
in the years ahead.” 


It is interesting that in recent years many 
Churches, of all denominations, have paid 
Toc H the compliment of copying its method 
of working through small groups. And not 
only Churches. Group therapy, for instance, 
is an attempt to use this concept in the heal- 
ing of the sick in mind. 


I believe that the small group, and the 
relationships that this makes possible, is 
central to Toc H and all that it is trying 
to do. 

It is within the small group, the Branch, 
that we learn the truth of the assertion that 
human values and personal relationships are 
of paramount importance. This becomes no 
mere abstract theory but an insight into the 
quality of the human condition that has been 


... in my view 


tested and proved in our own experience. If 
this is accepted, however, two important 
ccnsequences need to be stressed. 


Firstly, it is important that Branches keep 
this fact in the forefront of their minds when 
planning Branch activities. Do our Branch 
meetings really provide men with the oppor- 
tunity of getting to know one another? Is 
there not a danger that the cult of the guest 
speaker may prevent us meeting one 
another? The primary function of the Branch 
is surely to encourage meeting rather than to 
hold meetings. 


The second fundamental fact that must 
never be forgotten is the vital necessity of 
mixture. It is only within the creative ten- 
sion of a real mixture of men that the Toc H 
experience is to be found at its deepest level. 
In too many of our Branches this creative 
tension appears to be lacking. It is fatally 
easy to settle for the cosy companionship of 
those who share our prejudices. Toc H 
should be something very much more signifi- 
cant than this. 

K P-B 


The Founder Padre is without a 
regular secretary. Any Toc H mem- 
ber who has known Tubby over the 
years will appreciate how much he 
relies on secretarial assistance and 
how important it is that the continuity 
of such assistance is not lost. It is 
therefore essential that a new secre- 
tary is appointed early in the New 
Year. This will be a full-time salaried 
post which it is hoped to fill without 
advertising in the press. Will anyone 
interested please write as soon as 
possible to Mrs. D. Baron. 15 Trinity 
Square. London, E.C.3. or to Miss 
D.M.N. Miller. 16 Moray Place. 
Edinburgh, 3. 
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' For us to remain a Movement of men and women we can't ignore 
© . ’ 
any of the four points of the compass 


AFRICA—Land of contrasts 
and the challenge to TOC H 


GEORGE DAVIS Hon. Administrator. 


In the twenty-two years since the end of the war Africa has changed more than 
any other land mass on the face of the globe. Only one factor seems to remain 
constant—its size. How long will it continue to be large enough to carry so many 
conflicting cultures and beliefs? Can it really go on witnessing so much politica! 
change and savagery without finally bursting Into a bloody continental revolution. 
Amidst all this stands Toc H Africa, a thrusting lively Movement that promises much 
and whose achievements rank with the best the Movement can offer. The Honorary 
Administrator has just returned from touring Toc H in Southern Africa. During his 
visit he has met many Toc H leaders: viewed their achievements and talked frankly 
with the man who led Rhodesia to an uneasy but strong state of independance despite 
heavy opposition from the Commonwealth—Mr. lan Smith. 


What George Davis saw in Africa is of vital importance to us all. Africa repre- 


sents the pattern for emerging nations of the nuclear age and a study of its problems 
could provide the answer to world peace. 


“HOW DO YOU LIKE IT HERE?” or “What do 
you think of our country?” are invariably the first 
questions you are asked as a visitor to South Africa, 
Rhodesia or Zambia. 


Reply is not difficult, there is so much contrast in 
Africa, whether the topic is weather, scenery, 
buildings or social life. At the time of year I was 
there I was not so conscious of the sun as of the 
deep blue sky day after day, of the pleasant warmth 
of the day compared with the sudden change to the 
cool, even the coldness of the night. I remember 
more the contrast of the brown veldt with the 
azure sky than of the breathtaking beauty of 
Victoria Falls. My lasting impressions are not of 
the many visual delights of a 45-day journey but of 
the unvaried kindness of everyone I met and 
particularly of the many outstanding personalities. 


It would need a book to record the richness of all 
the personal contacts I made. I select for this 
article just a few to illustrate once more the contrast 
that is Africa. 


I start with the young Zambian businessman 
who so graphically described the political prob- 
lems of his country that I felt I could see how a 


young African graduate would be looking at his 
own personal future and share his anxiety to play 
his full part in the exciting task of building a new 
nation. The Copper Mine manager who, in 
between explaining techniques of extracting the 
ore, shared his problem of combining a necessary 
regard for safety with the ever-increasing pressure 
to Zambianise at all levels of mining operation. 
My happiest afternoon was that spent at the 
Umtali Teachers’ Training College with the thirty 
African men and women who compose the Mobile 
Action group. The question session that followed 
my talk was more penetrating than any one of the 
five radio or two television interviews which 
followed in the tour. As I told Mr. Ian Smith, the 
initiation into membership of Toc H of two of the 
teachers was a highlight of my time in Rhodesia, 
for between the afternoon at the College and the 
evening at Umtali Branch, I had seen something of 
the welcome the African Mobile Action members 
had received at an overcrowded African hospital. 
By contrast, an early moming visit to the Ingutcheni 
mental hospital in Bulawayo with a member of the 
Women’s Association was the most emotionally 
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affecting experience. I shall never forget the sing- 
ing of a group of African, coloured and white 
patients crowded into a small recreation room and 
the feeling of identification with the whole group 
I then experienced. 


Then there was the African graduate teacher at 
a Mission High School who in a few short minutes 
voluntarily expressed his appreciation of the 
opportunities for an African in Rhodesia. In one 
of the Tribal Trust areas I visited in Rhodesia I 
talked to an African who had built up in his own 
lifetime a highly successful trading station com- 
plete with a clinically neat hotel supplied with 
meat and vegetables from his own farm. Having 
had his property destroyed by fellow-Africans dur- 
ing the period of intimidation which preceded the 
detention of ZAPU and ZANU leaders his lack of 
concern for the detainces was both understandable 
and vividly expressed. 


Spiritual experience 


Two services in church in South Africa stand 
in sharp contrast. In the early morning a small 
group of us was taken by a Swedish missionary 
member of Toc H to a remarkable church in the 
African township of Dundee, a church built in the 
shape of a perfect cone, simple in outline but 
simple also inside. During the short impromptu 
service we shared an intense spiritual experience. 
We didn’t need a liturgy for the Word to be made 
flesh that morning. The other service was in Cape 
Town in the Anglican Cathedral, at the end of a 
long day for the South African Council mecting. 
We had already had a Service of Thanksgiving in 
a local church but the National Chairman and I 
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Patients collecting food at Liteta Leprasarium, Zambia. 
RIGHT. Toc H House, Jacaranda Avenue, Bulawayo. 
Photos, George Davis. 


were invited by a group of young Toc H Volunteers 
to join them ın the final act of worship. 


Jubilee project 


In Cape Town I leamt something of the life of 
the Coloured South Africans through the vision 
and dedication of a young Methodist clergyman. 
In Johannesburg the Director of the Christian 
Institute, who had been deprived of his living as a 
Minister of the Dutch Reformed Church for his 
exposition of his belief that apartheid had no 
scriptural warrant, shared with me his compassion 
for the Bantu. 


What of the specific Toc H part of the visit? At 
Matcro in Zambia I saw the Jubilee Team’s pro- 
ject fulfilling its high purpose. The buildings were 
in good shape and an excellent Warden was in 
charge of the patients, helping them to bridge the 
gap back to normal life cither by finding them 
employment or teaching them how to grow vege- 
tables or helping them to occupy their time in self- 
help or games. Petrol rationing in Rhodesia has 
stood in the way of developing the use of Kwa- 
Rua as was hoped. 


I must mention the Toc H House in Salisbury 
which I found in good shape in every way and 
which is a point of growth for Toc H in Rhodesia. 
In Bulawayo the vigour of the twelve women’s 

continued on page 188 
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WHO Photo by K. Brodie 


There has probably never been a time in the history of mankind when men have not sought to 
alleviate their hunger and loneliness and to find a short cut to happiness through the taking of 


some form of drug. 


Despite the fact that few get ‘high’ on their first 
dose and that most have to overcome initial reac- 
tions of nausea, heroin still claims its addicts. 
Despite the agony of withdrawal symptoms the 
relapse rate of ‘cured’ addicts has been estimated 
by some observers to be as high as 90 per cent. 
What strange compulsion is it that drives a few 
people to abuse drugs deliberately? 


The most obvious common characteristic of 
opium and heroin addicts is poverty. For the 
Chinese coolie as for the American slum-dweller 
drugs provide the only means of escape from the 
squalor and hopelessness of life. Hence, perhaps, 
the tradition that links drugs to crime. 

The United States Bureau of Narcotics, speaking 
out of a long and close association with the prob- 
lem, says in its pamphlet “Living Death” that the 


drug user is “An unproductive and useless member 
of society . . . He ceases to be a real human being.” 
The pamphlet goes on to describe him as a 
criminal who takes drugs in order to commit crimes 
more easily by stifling fear and remorse. 


The medical profession, on the other hand, for 
the most part see the drug addict as someone with 
a personality disorder for which the drug itself 
cannot be blamed. The Council of Mental Health 
of the American Medical Association, for instance, 
has declared that “There is no scientific basis for 
the popular idea that heroin has special sinister 
qualities in relation to crime.” 


Many drug addicts are indeed shiftless, unreliable 
and delinquent. Before blaming this on the fact 
that they take drugs, however, it is important to 
ask how abnormal such characteristics are in the 
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community from which they come. “When you see 
the street where they live,” said one social worker, 
“you don’t wonder why some are addicted, only 
why they all aren’t.” 


A similar divergence of opinion surrounds can- 
nabis, or hashish, a drug which has, perhaps, 
given rise to more lurid tales than any other and 
has provided us with the word assassin. The former 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics has 
stated: “Much of the irrational juvenile violence 
and killing that has written a new chapter of shame 
and tragedy is traceable directly to this hemp 
intoxication.” 


No clear-cut solutions 


That seems clear enough. And yet many modern 
medical authorities regard cannabis as a mild drug 
similar in its effects to alcohol. Clinically speaking 
its major ill effects, according to the World Health 
Organisation, “are to encourage a tendency in the 
individual to overestimate his abilities and live in a 
state of lethargic self-indulgence.” 

For many users, then, drugs provide a means 
of escape from the bleakness and emptiness of their 
lives. In the words of one teenager, “You get that 


In the Know 


JOHN AND JENNIFER MITCHELL have moved 
to Mark VI, Birmingham, which they will 
develop as a residential centre. 


PapRE RONALD HALL, Northern Regional 
Team, has left the staff and has been inducted 
as Minister of Cradley and Netherton Baptist 
Churches. 


Susan Gow has been appointed to the 
Projects department and is at present in 
London. 


B.A.O.R. FRANK Dupont, Waterlooville, 
(Hants.) Branch, has joined the Clubs staff in 
Germany and is at present Assistant Warden 
in Verden. 


boss feeling. There ain’t nobody can tell you what 
to do in this world.” In recent years, however, a 
quite new class of drug taker has hit the headlines 
—those who use LSD or ne of the other 
hallucinogenic drugs. 

LSD takers are mostly well. cducated and have a 
middle-class background. Fo. some drug taking is 
a form of protest against conventional morality, a 
way of opting out of a society which allows women 
and children to be burned to death by napalm, a 
society in which the few live the ‘good life’ of the 
Sunday supplements while the many starve, a 
society in which colour prejudice is a spreading and 
corrosive disease. 

For many, however, drug taking is more than a 
protest. It is, in a strange, twisted way, a search 
for an aesthetic, or a religious, experience. This 
search for meaning through hallucination seems to 
provide a kind of mystical experience and neither 
the severity of rhe law nor the dire warnings of the 
medical profession are very effective as a deterrent. 

The reasons which impel a man to take drugs 
are many and complex. There can, therefore, be 
no simple, clear-cut solution to the dmg problem. 
Next month’s article will consider some of the 
factors involved in trying to deal with the situation. 


from the General Secretary 


PAUL STEPHENSON, who has for some time 
been closely associated with the Bristol 
Centre and is particularly concerned in work 
with, and for, young immigrants, now has a 
part-time appointment as a member of the 
Western Regional Team. 


FRIENDS OF Dor KNAP. This scheme con- 
tinues to attract steadily increasing support. 
More Friends will be most welcome. Details 
from Frank Kirk, 153 Welbeck Road, Long 
Eaton, Nottingham. 


CENTRAL CouNcIL. The Annual Meeting 
will be held at The Hayes, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire, during the week-end April 19th- 
21st. 
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A 
SANE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ALAN E. WILKINSON writes about the 
work of the Camden Committee for Com- 
munity Relations. for which he worked as 
a Winant Volunteer during the summer. 
Local immigrant liaison committees form 
what is probably the most effective 
vehicle through which the would-be helper 
can make a contribution to the field of 
race relations. 


ONE OF THE MORE BIZARRE SIGHTS in London 
this past summer was a group of immigrant 
schoolboys being accompanied round the 
tourist attractions of London by a young 
American. It was never quite clear who was 
conducting whom. What was clear, however, 
was that this experimental “Discovering 
London” programme gave the boys, most of 
whom couldn't speak English, the opportunity 
for the first time of seeing something more of 
London than the immediate area in which 
they lived. They would have been afraid to 
venture so far afield on their own. 


“Discovering London” is just one of the 
many activities sponsored by the Camden 
Committee for Community Relations (CCCR 
for short). CCCR, which was set up just over 
a year ago, is a voluntary organisation 
“dedicated to the creation of a harmonious 
and tolerant community in Camden”. 


Apart from a full-time Community Rela- 
lions Officer and his assistant, all the work 
of the Committee is undertaken on a 
Pets ence voluntary basis by over two-hundred-and- 

fifty individual members, and is supported by 
Camden Borough Council and over one 
hundred organisations representing local 
churches, political parties, trade union 
branches, immigrant and other voluntary 
organisations. Their work is aimed at remov- 
ing discrimination, intolerance and prejudice 
which, if unchecked, could lead to hatred and 
violence. 


Outcasts or Neighbours — Ill 
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Immigrants, especially from commonwealth 
countries, come to England expecting to find 
a tolerant host community, offering equal 
opportunity in housing and employment. 
Instead they see “No Coloureds, Please” on 
signs advertising flats for renting, and are 
told by prospective employers, “I’m sorry, 
we don't take coloureds here.” From such 
experiences bitterness and hostility can 
easily arise. Many need help in finding hous- 
ing and employment, some need legal advice, 
some need day nurseries for their children. 
And they all need understanding. 


The work of the CCCR falls into four 
general categories: human rights, employment, 
housing, and education. An essential pre- 
requisite for a civilised society is that no-one 
is treated as a second-class citizen. In setting 
up the Human Rights Group to deal with in- 
dividual cases which fall outside the scope of 
the Race Relations Act, the CCCR simply pro- 
vides machinery for people to report com- 
plaints concerning discrimination and qualified 
members to offer advice and conciliation. 


Tolerance and Respect 


Discrimination in the field of employment, 
based on colour, race, nationality and some- 
times religion, is fairly common. It is nearly 
always irrational and causes not only indi- 


vidual embarrassment and bitterness but 
results in wasted abilities and skills. 
Frequently discrimination takes quite 


subtle forms. A coloured man is not refused 
work but is simply barred from certain 
grades, departments or jobs. He usually 
stands less chance of receiving adequate 
training or promotion. The CCCR investi- 
gates cases brought to its notice and 
attempts to persuade both employers and 
trade unionists to play a more active rôle in 
overcoming discriminatory practices. 

The Camden Community Housing Associa- 
tion has been set up to provide decent rented 
accommodation for people of all races. A 
main aim of the CCCR is to persuade land- 
lords to consider tenants on their personal 
merits. In an effort to encourage and help 
landlords, the CCCR has set up an accom- 
modation service which will be of use to 
landlords as well as tenants. Many overseas 
students, and especially married students 


with children, face great difficulties in find- 
ing accommodation. The CCCR has spon- 
sored the Camden International Students’ 
Housing Association which aims, in co-opera- 
tion with the British Council and other 
interested bodies, to provide purpose-built 
units for such students. 


One of the primary aims set forth in the 
CCCR constitution is “to encourage among 
all residents, through education and other 
means, tolerance and respect for each other’s 
differences, customs, beliefs, and ways of life 
—and recognition of their mutual interest 
as the overriding factor’. The CCCR’s 
educational programmes are aimed at adults 
as well as children. Language classes with 
volunteer teachers are held at the Cypriot 
Community Centre in Camden Road, and 
classes are being organised for Indian and 
Pakistani women who are seldom allowed out 
of the house. Emphasis is on spoken English, 
and the aim is to teach practical conversation 
by informal direct methods. A home tutor 
scheme to help those in need of individual 
tuition or those unable to attend classes is 
also run by the CCCR. Tutors either visit or 
are visited by their pupils and are also able 
to help the pupil’s family to deal with prob- 
lems such as completing official forms. 


For children a pre-school playground in 
Kentish Town is run by a committee elected 
by parents and the CCCR, responsible for day- 
to-day management. It is staffed by an experi- 
enced nursery school teacher and an assistant, 
who are helped by volunteer workers. 


In conjunction with other social work 
organisations in Camden, the CCCR sponsors 
volunteer workers to help run a youth club 
on Camden Street, an adventure playground, 
and a one-week camp in Surrey for forty 
children from Camden schools. 


With the exception of the Community 
Relations Officer and his assistant, all the 
work of the CCCR is carried out by 
volunteer helpers from all walks of life. In 
his Chairman’s Message in the CCCR’s first 
yearbook, Alderman Ernest Wistrich said, 
“The CCCR does not pretend to know all 
the answers to better community and race 
relations, but does seek the support of all 
fair-minded people interested in building a 
sane and civilised society.” 
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... We will remember them 


Brinicombe—On July 22, Arthur Lewis Brinicombe, 
aged 72, of St. Thomas (Exeter) Branch. Elected 
1939, 

Chafer—On August 21, Henry Dunn Chafer, aged 
76, of Mablethorpe Branch. Elected 1956. 

Evans—On September 4, Edwin Hubert Evans, a 
founder member of Audlem & Market Drayton 
Branch. Elected 1948. 

Goodson—On August 29, Frederick Edward 
Goodson, of Hastings Branch. Elected 1934. 

Hood—In September, Alan Frank Hood, aged 62, 
of Dereham Branch. Elected 1965. 

Hopkins — On August 30, Frederick William 
Hopkins, aged 90, a founder member of Gosport 
Branch. Elected 1931. 

Houghton—On Scptember 15, Frederick Alexander 
Houghton, a West Midlands Area member, 
formerly of Sutton Coldfield. Elected 1946. 

Jarman—In February, Joseph W. Jarman, a North 
Western Arca member, formerly of Wood Green. 
Elected 1927, 

Mason—On August 22, John Carter Mason, aged 
73, of South Petherton Branch. Elected 1962. 
Mordecai—In September, Leslie R. Mordecai, 
M.B.E., of Kingston (Jamaica) Branch. Elected 

1931. 


Nash-Williams—On August 7, Alvah Harry Nash- 
Williams, aged 67, of Ramsgate Branch. Elected 
1930. 

Norgate—On August 5, Albert Victor Norgate, 
aged 76, of Chepstow Branch. Elected 1944, 
Osborne—On June 28, Sydney Osborne, aged 87, 

of Clacton-on-Sea Branch. Elected 1937, 

Short—On September 1, Cyril Casburn Short, 
aged 74, an East Anglia Area member. Elected 
1958. 

Tarbath—On September 20, George Benjamin 
Vincent Tarbath, aged 73, of Bebington Branch. 
Elected 1955. 

Topple — On September 20, Reginald Ernest 
Topple, aged 61, a founder member of Milton & 
Eastney Branch. Elected 1958. 

Upson—On September 3, Thomas Upson, aged 
66, of Gosport Branch. Elected 1963. 

Ward—On August 23, Charles Joseph Ward, aged 
74, a founder member of Alloa Branch. Elected 
1962. 

Wilford — On September 6, William Edward 
Wilford, aged 69, of Melton Mowbray Branch. 
Elected 1930. 


Yes, the outlook is indeed black for 


A the thousands of children with 


BLACK 


OUTLOOK 


MUSCULAR 
DYSTROPHY 
GROUP 


26 BOROUGH 
HIGH STREET, 


LONDON, S.E.I 
Tel. HOP 5116 


muscular dystrophy — unless you can 
help. Money is urgently needed for 
research into this dreadful disease 
which wastes away muscle, spoiling and 
shortening the lives of young boys. 


Too weak to play games they must 
only watch, at first standing on the 
sidelines, later from wheelchairs. 


Many never reach the age of 20. 


Help our doctors and scientists to 
sweep away the black cloud which 
threatens these children. 
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A SERIOUS PURPOSE 


THE Toc H WORK PROJECT programme has 
grown to an extent that could scarcely have 
been foreseen when the first experimental 
project was run at Spurn Point in 1961. 
Thirty-five projects, not far short of four 
hundred participants—these are the statistics 
for 1967. But statistics in themselves convey 
little of the real significance of what has 
become such a large and important Toc H 
activity. 


Something of the remarkable variety of the 
jobs tackled on Toc H projects is illustrated 
in the following pages. The image of a work 
party as a group of well-meaning but probably 
incompetent amateurs armed with shovels or 
paint brushes dies hard, but in fact the 
majority of projects involve work directly for 
and with people—and work that makes very 
considerable demands on the volunteers. 
Projects meet real needs. They are jobs that 
need to be done and can be done by young 
people prepared to offer time, energy and 
imagination. 


It is interesting, incidentally, to note that 
projects have forged a new and increasingly 
important link with Poperinge, a link based 
not on historical memories but on shared 
experiences. Over the years a considerable 
number of projects have been run in 
Poperinge and several young people have 
come from the continent to take part in 
projects in this country. And this summer 
saw the first-ever Anglo-Belgian project, in 
Antwerp. 


A Projects Panorama for 1967 


The basic reason, however, why Toc H is 
involved, and will continue to be involved, 
in the running of work projects, lies in the 
experience they can offer to those who take 
part; an experience similar in kind to that 
offered by membership of a Toc H Branch. 


Projects offer, first of all, knowledge and, 
more important, understanding, of the prob- 
lems with which they deal. No longer are the 
mentally ill or the physically disabled, gypsies 
or slum dwellers, mythical figures whose 
existence can be ignored. They become 
human beings with whom experiences have 
been shared and friendships formed. 


For many of those who take part in 
projects, however, the most important thing 
in retrospect is the experience of living and 
working with a small group of people from 
different parts of the country, with different 
prejudices and a different experience of life. 
It is here that the volunteer begins to learn 
something about his fellow human beings 
and, no less important, about himself. For 
many the experience of taking part in a 
project raises fundamental questions about 
the meaning and purpose of life. 


All of which is a rather serious way of 
talking about an experience which is above 
all else enjoyable in a casual and frequently 
slightly mad kind of way. The combination 
of lightheartedness with a serious purpose 
has not infrequently been characteristic of 
Toc H and so long as both elements are 
preserved the future of projects seems 
assured. 
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Picture 


A three-week play scheme for 250 children 
in the Balsall Heath area of Birmingham. 
(Photo. Birmingham Post & Mail). Run by a 
team of 22 helpers, led by former Clayton 
Volunteer, Colin Slough. Each of the helpers, 
who had a local teenager as assistant, had a 
group of 10 to 15 children and was given a free 
hand in devising a programme. Helpers were 
also expected to visit the homes of their 
children. 


A similar play scheme in Bradford, specific- 
ally for Pakistani children. 

Run in conjunction with an Education Depart- 
ment programme of English language tuition. 
(Photo. Bradford Telegraph & Argus). 


A two-week holiday for handicapped people 
at the W.R.V.S. home, Crabhill House, near 
Redhill in Surrey. (Photo. Pat Thomas). 
Volunteers were responsible for dressing, 
bathing and feeding the guests as well as 
planning entertainment for them. 


The first ever project to be based on a Mark 
was centred on Prideaux House, Hackney. 
A number of painting and decorating jobs 
were tackled on behalf of the Borough Wel- 


Guide 


fare Department and the party, which included 
one boy from Popcringe, one Czech and one 
German, also had the chance to learn some- 
thing about how the Borough opcrates. (Photo. 
Pat Thomas). 


A camp for deaf and dumb boys was one of 
several projects run by the Surrey Area this 
summer. (Photo. Pat Thomas). 


Members of the Cardiff Toc H Volunteers 
group, with the assistance of helpers from 
other parts of the country, worked on an 
adventure playground for mentally handi- 
capped children at Ely Hospital. (Photo, South 
Wales Echo). 


Work at Clareficld Hospital for severely 
mentally handicapped children includes 
changing nappies and feeding the children as 
well as playing with them. (Photo. Huw 
Gibbs). 


Living conditions on most Toc H projects are 
primitive. Volunteers are asked to pay suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of their food. The rest 
you take as it comes. Our photographer hasn't 
becn the same since. (Photo. Huw Gibbs). 


The van turned the corner, the driver 
tooted a cheerful horn, small children 
popped out. ” M-a-a-m! Toc H!” As 
the doors of the van were swung back 
and the steps pulled down, the mothers 
appeared, purse in hand. It might have 
been a grocery van on any English 
council estate. In fact, the Toc H 
Mobile Bookshop was doing its round 
of the army married quarters on the 
outskirts of Munster in Germany. 


One of the customers stood talking after 
buying her magazines and comics, sweets, 
toys, and other oddments. Her husband, a 
band sergeant, was nearing the end of his 
time in Germany, and in the army. She was 
longing for England, to be back near her own 
family again. For her, the Toc H visit was 
one of the bright spots in a grey week, not 
just the chance to get a few things without a 
journey into town but the chance to talk to 
somebody “outside”. 


It was Sunday afternoon in the British 
Military Hospital in Berlin. Down in the 
cafeteria and shop run by Toc H a selection 
of papers was added to the trolley shop and 
two people commenced their tour of the 
wards. The papers were late today because 
of a diverted flight; there was quite a bit of 
leg pulling. Here and there a Sister or an 
Orderly indicated which rooms were not to 
be visited—especially in the maternity ward. 
Again, it might have been some fine modern 
hospital at home—but for the absence of 
visitors. Toc H was veiy welcome. 


Back at the Club on the edge of Spandau 
Forest, family parties were calling to collect 
their papers, browse round the shop, sit over 
tea. One or two young Service members 
talked with the Warden out on the balcony. 
They had all joined the army fresh from 
school. Toc H was a place they felt at home, 
among friends, where they could get out of 
the barracks and not bother about the 
language—though one hardly nceds German 
in Berlin and relations are very good. 


At the entrance to the Paderborn Club one 
or two young men awaited the arrival of 
severa] others. The recently formed Anglo- 
German group was off for an evening's 


Toc in Germany 


bowling. 


The Padre, not long posted to 
Paderborn from Aden, was convinced that 
this was one of the things that Toc H could 
and ought to encourage, a view also expressed 
by the Brigadier temporarily in command in 
Berlin. 


Young wives 


It was fn Paderborn, too, that a lance 
corporal asked something that delighted 
both Warden and Padre. From what he had 
read and understood of Toc H, he said, it 
reckoned to give people the chance to do 
something for others. What about it? The 
obvious problem is continuity of man power, 
especially at times of exercise activity. If 
Toc H lined up a job that called for, say, 
three or four people every Wednesday. 
could he guarantee them? He was positive 
he could find half a dozen. The Padre 
promised to contact a Pastor friend who was 
interested in a home for handicapped people. 
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The Club was quiet at Verden. Nearly 
everybody was out on an exercise. So was 
the Mobile Canteen whose German civilian 
driver was looking for his particular pals 
from the workshops he visited daily for the 
“NAAFI Break”. He found them all right 
and brightened up a pouring wet day for 
them. The canteen at the Club looked more 
like a meeting of the Young Wives’ and their 
toddlers. One of them wanted to talk to the 
Warden—she had a problem on her mind and 
needed advice and sympathy. 


The premises of the Verden Club are part 
of a large German barracks, surrounded on 
three sides by German units. What was once 
the Officers’ Mess of a crack Uhlan Regiment 
is now a Spacious, comfortably furnished 
lounge. In it, on Sunday evenings, a 
surprising number of people now gather for 
a simple non-denominational service. A 
Bible Study group, twenty to thirty strong, 
meets regularly. 


Guessing how many to cater for is quite a 
problem at Verden. Parties come in by the 
"bus load at times; exercises seem to take 
their customers away more frequently than 
most. At Munster they are too busy even to 
notice the difference. Each Club is an entity, 
each has its own character, each would be 
badly missed if it had to close. 


"M-a-am Toe H.” The mobile 
bookshop makes one of its many 
stops in Munster. Photo. Colin 


Campbell, 


LEFT. The canteen at the club looks more like a meeting of young wives and their toddlers, 
RIGHT, A soldier has a quict word with the warden surrounded by a formidable array of newspapers and children's comics. 
Photos. Colin Campbell, 


Newspapers galore 


There are still plenty of people around 
with personal memories of Toc H Services 
Clubs in war-time. They just wouldn't 
recognise the pcace-time version in Berlin, 
Munster. Paderborn or Verden. Vehicle 
parks mean places for prams. Cantcens cater 
for children’s birthday parties no less than 
hungry troops. The takings of both the 
bookshop and the gift shop exceed canteen 
sales by more than sixty per cent. More than 
5.000 Sunday and 3,000 daily English papers 
are handled, not to mention a formidable 
array of children’s comics, magazines and 
paperbacks. The gift shops meet an insati- 
able demand for articles for personal and 
household use as well as for souvenirs. 


Brief glimpses of one or two facets give no 
rea] picture. Even to speak of four Clubs is 
to take no account of all the mobile services, 
the hospitals, the book and gift shops in out- 


lying barracks. Perhaps a total turnover of 
£170,000 a year and a seventy-five strong 
staff (including forty German civilian 
employees) only three of whom are purely 
administrative, gives some idea of the 
magnitude of the job. And with it all, the 
friendly, personal contact is what counts. 


Tough job 


It is asking a lot of the Wardens and their 
assistants to cope efficiently with all the 
material services over long hours and still 
extend that intuitive sympathy and friendly 
help that has always distinguished the Toc H 
Club. There is real need for it no less than 
for all the rest. This is why Toc H is at 
work with BAOR. This is why more Toc H 
men and women are needed to join a hard 
pressed staff. It can be a tough but a 
rewarding job. It’s certainly quite an 
experience. 
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HITHER GREEN GOES 


“ON THE AIR” 


HUW GIBBS 


Within nine months of launching its first appeal 
for funds Radio Toc H at Lee in South London, 
which broadcasts regular weckly programmes to 
patients at Hither Green Hospital, has been visited 
by a recording unit from the B.B.C. who taped 
procecdings for a programme called “Outlook”. 


The one hour Toc H programme is organised by 
Norman Dean of Lee Branch who, with the help 
of four non Toc H men, distributes, collects and 
sifts the request slips, an operation taking some- 
times a whole week-end, ready for the broadcast 
on Monday evenings. 


The station has two record decks, a collection of 
some eight hundred records—which took six months 
to collect and cross index—its own studio and a 
ward coverage of most patients in the hospital. 
“There are” said Norman, “a number of wards 
without head sets or pillow microphones and the 
hospital cannot afford to install them in large 
quantities. But we are making progress and with 
the help of the ‘Friends of the Hospital’ we hope 
our coverage will be larger soon.” 


Lost Record 


On the night that the B.B.C. recorded the request 
hour patients were interviewed at the bedside 
about Toc H Radio by a freelance journalist work- 
ing for the B.B.C. They were all enthusiastic about 
the idea and claimed that it was a valuable aid to 
recovery enjoyed by patients and nurses alike. 
What the station didn’t realise at the time was the 
nature of the programme “Outlook”. The 
Producer, Terence Cooper, was not available when 
the Journal telephoned, but his assistant told us 
that the programme is re-beamed all round Africa, 
Europe, Australia, Asia and the Americas, and has a 
large listening public everywhere. 


As it was, the team was a little jittery when the 
B.B.C. men were present. “We had to make a 
frantic search for one record after the ttle had been 
announced and the record wasn’t in its proper file” 
recalled Norman. But the ‘experts’ waited patiently 
until all was calm again, with a slightly amused but 
understanding look on their faces. 


It was only in January this year that Norman 
Dean suggested to his Branch that something 
different should be tricd, and persuaded them to 
launch a local appeal for £30. This followed a talk 
with Roger Golding, a ninctcen-year-old tele-com- 
munications engineer, who estimated that a mans- 
mitting unit and record decks could be assembled 
for around that sum. Roger is now a king pin in 
the organisation, for as well as being the brain 
behind the complex assembling of the equipment 
he takes his turn as D. J. and turntable operator. 
The appeal was a bitter disappointment and only 
realised just over £12. But Le2 Branch and other 
private donors raised the amount to £20 and the 
project was launched. 


Since then it has been a long uphill struggle, 
but Radio Toc H at Hither Green is here to stay 
and now looks forward to extending its activities to 
closer communication with the patients. A “down 
your ward” request spot is envisaged in which 
patients will be visited by an interviewer and asked 
to send messages to friends in other wards and 
select records which will be played from the record 
library room. More publicity for the service is 
planned for those entering the hospital for the 
first time. There is even a suggestion to throw a 
radio ring round the hospital so that the programme 
can be bounced back into the hospital arca and 
picked up on transistor radios. This, of course, 
would save expense on personal bedside receivers, 
but there is the “nuisance factor to be taken into 
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consideration; one reason why a loud speaker 
system cannot be used,” Norman explained. 


Local and national newspapers have carried 
articles about the station and, without knowing it, 
have helped to increase the staff. John Percival, a 
sixteen-year-old schoolboy, and his friend Bill 
Dawkings volunteered their services after reading 
a story in the “Evening News”, and their relaxed 
patter over the microphone is a wonderful tonic to 
the patients, some of them elderly, who enjoy the 
freshness and wit of these two youthful disc jockeys. 
As, for example, when it was decided to play 
“Happy Birthday” at seventy-eight r.p.m, instead 


Deejay for tonight is Norman Dean (left) while Reger Golding 


controls the sound. Photo. Associated Press. 


of forty-five r.p.m. when it was requested by nurses 
for an old lady in Caroline ward. “Eh, stop muckin’ 
about” John admonished, so that listeners could 
hear. 


The remaining member of the team, Bill Bulline, 
another non Toc H man, is also connected with 
Radio Lewisham at a neighbouring hospital and 
manages a variety group in any available spare time. 
It was Bill who designed and built the dispenser 
stand from which hospital visitors can select a 
record, placing their request slips in a box provided. 
He also takes his tum as D. J. and mrntable 
operator. 


All requests are played 


The Journal has often wondered how requests are 
dealt with when the library is so small. But the 
answer is simple when you see it in operation. 
Every week fifteen records are chosen, each with 
its allotted number. Patients are then asked to 


select one number and on broadcast night each 
record is played once, after announcing the names 
of those who have requested it. In this way no 
request is ever ignored and the timing operation is 
simplified. 


The Journal visited Hither Green recently only 
to find that our usual abundant verbiage dried up 
when the microphone was thrust into our face to 
add our simple greeting to the patients. What is it 
about a microphone that turns an amateur into a 
gibbering idiot? But we recovered in time to plug 
Toc H activities and to announce a Beatle record 
from H.Q. staff as a signing off tune. 


Mental Strain 


Several local companies have helped in little 
ways, providing a wall clock, microphone and con- 
trol panel, the hospital itself cleared a room 
especially for Toc H use as a studio. But the 
station still needs a great deal before it can hope to 
match the ambitions of its founders. “We need 
more records, especially 45’s, and a tape recorder 
is essential if we are to carry out bedside interviews” 
said Norman, “and we do experience crackling be- 
cause of certain irregularities in the Tannoy system 
and our own transmitting methods, But we are 
improving all the time and with a litde more 
publicity and interest we shall be able to offer a 
service second to none.” 


The station covers ten of the fourteen wards, and 
the “Friends of the Hospital” are planning to make 
the head sets available to the remaining wards 
soon. When this happens the burden of distribut- 
ing and collecting request slips will be even greater, 
and the programme may be lengthened to two hours. 
It is only when you have visited the studio and 
experienced for yourself the pressure behind 
“never making a mistake on the air” that you begin 
to realise how strenuous such a simple statement 
like that can be. The planning operation and actual 
broadcast are one hundred per cent professional 
and nerves are stretched taut like bow strings 
throughout the entire programme. It takes devotion 
and care to enter into such a ‘job’ as this, but not 
so much that Norman doesn’t find a moment to 
encourage other Branches to start a station at their 
local hospitals. “Ask them to have a go—it’s well 
worth the effort” was his parting remark. 


Has he any takers ? 
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WORLD IN PROFILE 


MARK UNDERGOES RE-ORGANISA- 
TION 


The Mark in Toronto is in the throes of 
reorganisation under the leadership of Alan Hill, 
until the end of last year Warden of the Loch Eil 
(Toc H) Centre in Scotland, and now working full- 
lime for Toc H in Eastern Canada. Alan has 
recently been able to visit the Toc H Branches in 
Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia, now the 
isolated bastions of Toc H in the west. There are, 
unhappily, no Women’s Branches in any of these 
places, though there are lone members in Toronto 
whose interest in and help to the Mark are much 
appreciated. 


EARLY BIRDS! 


Onc of the most remote and in some ways most 
unusual Branches of Toc H is the Women’s 
Association Branch in the Royal Naval Base in 
Singapore. In spite of a constant turnover in 
membership due to service postings, either of 
members or their husbands, for many years it has 
succeeded in keeping going very actively and the 
most recent news is that it has just initiated six new 
members. Besides visiting the children’s ward in 
the British Military Hospital regularly twice a 
week, members organise children’s parties in the 
Woodbridge Mental Hospital and have recently 
taken on the Tampio Mental Home across the 
Causeway in Johore. One most unusual feature 
is that the Branch meets at nine a.m.—surely the 
only Branch in the world to meet at such a time! 


YOUTH WAITS FOR LEAD 


Members from the men’s Branches in Welling- 
ton (North Island), Christchurch, Ashburton and 
Waimate have been attending the New Zealand 
Rally and Conference in Waimate in the South 
Island; so too have members from the women’s 
Branches in Dunedin, Avon, Christchurch and 
Waimate (who, with the men’s Branch, acted as 
hosts). From this conference, at which Arthur 


Burge, the Dominion Chairman, presided, came a 
suggestion that a Junior Toc H be started, and it 
seems to have been generally agreed that New 
Zealand youth, like their counterparts in most 
parts of the world, were waiting for a challenging 
lead. 


NEW CINE UNIT 


An historic event took place in August in Soweto, 
the African township on the outskirts of Johannes- 
burg, when the Mayor of Johannesburg ‘opened’ a 
Ciné Unit started by Orlando Branch, the African 
Branch of Toc H in Soweto. The service will be 
operated in the township by the Branch. 


JOINT INTEGRATION TEAM 


The annual mectings of the Councils of Toc H 
and Toc H Women’s Association were held this 
year simultaneously in Cape Town and for the first 
time a Joint meeting was held at which it was 
agreed to set up a Joint Team to study the steps 
that should be taken towards integration. 


JUBILEE PROJECT 


There are both men's and women’s Branches in 
Lusaka, the capital city of Zambia, and women’s 
Branches in Chingola and Broken Hill. The latter 
remain predominantly British in character. Both 
Branches in Lusaka have Coloured as well as 
British members, the women’s Branch has Indian 
members too. Three African student teachers are 
now regularly attending the men’s Branch. 


The Jubilee project, the conversion of some old 
buildings into an after-care centre for African 
mental patients at Matero, in which the D.E. Team 
from Great Britain helped, continues its good work, 
The hospital has now appointed an African 
Warden for the centre, who is doing his best to find 
jobs for the patients as they are discharged. 
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THE MARKS QUESTION—II 


A “FAILING” MARK REPLIES 


SIMON ALLARD’S ARTICLE IN the October 
Journal was so abundantly packed with irrelevant 
phrases and superfluous words that I fee] a more 
precise and factual reply is called for. 


Of course some of the Marks have failed. In 
pre-war and in some post-war years dedicated 
Toc H workers could be found who were prepared 
to devote their leisure hours entirely as Hon. 
Wardens. This breed, alas, is no more. The only 
answer is a paid Warden to control one, or possibly 
two Marks. 


The concept of a Mark is neither monastic nor 
that of a public school; it is a home in the true 
sense of the word, The sooner the word ‘hostel’ is 
erased from the minds of misinformed members and 
staff of Toc H the better for the Movement. A 
Mark, basically, should be a Christian home con- 
cerned with service to the community around it, 
and a place where men can meet and share life on 
equal terms. 


Having taken up duties as Warden in April this 
year, with my wif? as Housekeeper, in a recondi- 
tioned Mark which had then five residents and now 
has thirty-eight, the following facts might enlighten 
Simon and help him to realise that Toc H can, and 
is, unobtrusively working, and serving, in other 
ways than through Centres. 


In our home we have sixtecn single rooms, but 
upwards of fifty per cent of the Marksmen inter- 
viewed preferred the companionship of a shared 
room. We are fortunate in having many national- 
ities, all of whom share in our many projects and 
activities, 


A pleasing feature of the weekly gucst-nights has 
been the gradual awareness of the general public 
and local Toc H Branches of the efforts being 
made by the Marksmen to foster a community 
spirit, The programmes have included talks by a 
Buddhist monk, an anarchist, a humanist, repre- 
sentatives of the political parties, debates, educa- 
tional visits and dances, all arranged by Marks- 
men themselves. Marksmen too arranged the 
following projects upon which we are currently 
engaged: taping magazines for the blind, renovat- 
ing wheelchairs for the Red Cross, an outing to the 


sea for cripples, bi-weekly transport of cripples to 
a musical gathering and church services, decorating 
a flat, stewardship of old people’s outings, English 
lessons for some of our overseas colleagues and, of 
course, an effort to make the extensive garden of 
our home worthy of the house 


We feel that one of the more important aspects 
of the work of the Mark is the fact that between 
ten and twelve per cent of the Marksmen, having 
suffered illness or family strife, are being guided 
and helped by other Marksmen. If we are success- 
ful in the case of only one this, surely, js justification 
for the Mark in the true spirit of Toc H. 


All this in five months — and Marksmen are 
already planning for the future. Docs this sound 
like a monastic or public school set up? 


Let us remember that there are still young 
people in the world who prefer not to live in a flat 
with a corrugated iron roof upon which cats fight, 
with peg-board hiding a damp and crumbling wall, 
and who are not content to live in squalor for the 
sake of ‘freedom’. 


Toc H was founded upon the wish to serve God 
through Christian brotherhood. It surely goes 
against these principles to write glibly of Marksmen 
“probably sleeping alone”, ete., etc. This type of 
writing in order to make a point in no way helps to 
rebuild and refashion Toc H to meet the challenge 
of the future. 


Of course there is a place for Centres, but don’t 
let us be misled by these ‘angry young men’. There 
are still thousands of young people who do not 
rely upon a coffee bar for their evening’s entertain- 
ment and who prefer to worship God on Sundays 
rather than a ‘popidol’ in a beat group. Well 
attended evening prayers are held in the Mark 
chapel every evening of the week. 


Some Marks have not been a credit to Toc H. 
Others—for instance Mark III, Hackney—are a 
shining example. Some may have to close, but 
make no mistake, a properly run Mark is as 
essential to Toc H today as it has ever been. 


Warden, Ted Cousins 
Mark XX, Putney. 
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NOT SUCH A BAD EGG 


A sudden rush of interest in the play “A day in the death of Joe Ege” prompted the JOURNAL 
to add its voice to the opinions already expressed — Huw Gibbs in this article explains 
the background to the play and its value to the increasing mental health problems. 


IF WE’RE HONEST with ourselves we will admit 
that when we laugh at the misfortunes of a stage 
comedian we do so more with relicf than a 
switched on sense of humour. Most of our better 
‘sad faced’ comedians have grasped this fact and 
excel in appealing to that inexplicable instinct we 
all possess for secing humour in others’ bad luck. 
Men like Chaplin, Norman Wisdom, Buster Keaton, 
Laurel and Hardy, Sid Field, Jerry Lewis and 
Jack Douglas all play to our love of tragedy—and 
we laugh—so long as it’s happening to somebody 
else. 


But when a playwright, famous for his contribu- 
tions to theatrical comedy, decides to present what 
can only be described as a farcical piece about a 
completcly helpless spastic child, and the corrosive 
effects on the parents’ tove for each other, and tops 
it off with satirical remarks abour the medical 
profession and religion, then somehow thc giggle 
blocks your throat and nobody wants to laugh any 
more. 


Don’t blame God 


This was my first reaction to “A day in the death 
of Joe Ege”, written by Peter Nichols and 
currently running at the Comedy Theatre, London. 


The play is not so much concerned with the 
domestic problems to be faced when a spastic 
child is born into the family, but with the tantrums 
of the parents who seem more concerned with each 
other’s little idiosyncrasies and pet sayings than 
with shouldering the burden of looking after the 
child. 

The father (a school teacher) rattles on all 
through the play about his class room and the 
character of some of his pupils and when he is not 
doing that is desperately clamouring for more 
affection by leaping onto chairs; claiming to have 


suffocated the child, and accusing his wife of 
adultery. By comparison she shows an erratic and 
casily dislodged concern for the child, a ten-year-old 
girl, and leaves her husband to “change her 
nappies on the kitchen floor” while she goes to 
drama classes. Reference to God as a manic 
depressive rugby player, Viennese doctors pro- 
claiming the child “a vegetable” and swinging 
vicars saying “don’t blame God, after all he’s only 
human” only served to strengthen my first opinion. 


But there is much more to this play than just 
humorous treatment of a very un-funny situation. 
Peter Nichols approaches near genius with his 
build up of the child’s character who, throughout 
the entire play, is only heard once, a mumble in 
the first ten minutes. The obvious frustration of 
the mother, the gentle reproaching of the father, 
and his schoolboyish attempts to lighten the 
despair by referring to the child as his “crackpot”, 
suggest a real involvement with the problem. 
crowned by the frustrated mother asking first “why 
me?” and finally, towards the end of the play, 
“why not me?”, 


A very unusual and perhaps heartless way of 
looking at the complexities of life in this 
aimosphere, but not a completely unenlightened 
view cither, because Peter Nichols himself has a 
six-year-old daughter, Abigail, who is hopelessly 
mentally retarded and in a permanently drugged 
state to prevent epileptic fits. The only disparity 
between his own child and the child in the play is 
age. 


Valuable publicity 


In a recent newspaper interview Peter Nichols 
explained “to make jokes about the blind or a 
cripple is unforgiveable because they can under- 
stand, have feelings, and would be hurt. But 
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Abigail is a vegetable, she dozsn’t know. It doesn’t 
mean anything to her.” He went on, “we have 
responsibilities towards her, but not at the expense 
of our other children.” The Nichols’s have three 
children besides Abigail. 


The play has reccived a great deal of criticism 
and also much praise—mostly from parents of 
handicapped children—but through it all comes an 
unreal and slightly forced parental image, in spite 
of Nichols’ own daily involvement. 

But so long as peopte are talking about the 
problem, and they are certainly doing that—news- 
paper articles, features, television reviews and dis- 


cussions—there must be value in the play, even if 
it doesn’t break West End theatre records. 


Several startling facts have emerged from all 
this valuable publicity: a spastic child is born every 
eight hours; by 1970 ten pzr cent of our school 
population will be deprived in some way, though 
not necessarily spastic or mentally backward, and 
there is a growing desperate need for relief in the 
form of more centres where such children can be 
given full-time attention. : 

Hard figures demand hard thinking. If “Joe 
Egg” succeeds in stimulating that, it is already a 
‘hi’ so far as J am concerned. 


AFRICA -continued 


Branches and of their Icadership is an outstand- 
ing fact. The sheer beauty of the music provided 
by young Toc H Volunteers which greeted me at 
an opening guest-night in Johannesburg was a 
foretaste of the success story of the Toc H 
Volunteers in that country—two hundred mem- 
bers in five groups in just a year, and all as keen as 
can be, much closer to basic Toc H than in the 
United Kingdom. The big event during my visit 
was the launching by the Mayor of Johannesburg 
of the Ciné-Unit job undertaken by the African 
members of Orlando Branch—the first example in 
Toc H of Africans working with and for Africans. 


Difficult decisions 


Whether it is in Southern Africa, or Great 
Britain, or elsewhere, Toc H everywhere faces the 
same problem—we tend to become only a social 
szrvice club, For us to remain a Movement of 
men and women we can’t ivnore any of the 
Four Points of the Compass. During this tour I 
emphasised the need to improve the quality of 
Branch life by the better practice of fairminded- 
ness, which involves us as Toc H members studyine 
in greater depth some of the important problems of 
our society and then bringing the expert to the 
Branch and publicly debating the conclusions we 
arrive at from a study of the facts. In Rhodesia 
I found myself forced by the logic of my own 
advocacy to study as carefully as I could African 
education, the Land Apportionment Act, and the 
development of African agriculture. This involved 
my visiting Primary, Secondary and Technical 
schools, Agricultural Colleges and the University; 
talking to people of all races and positions, includ- 
ing Sir Humphrey Gibbs, Sir Roy Welensky, Mr. 


Mkudu (Leader of the Opposition) and Mr. Ian 
Smith. The conclusions I drew from the facts 
were quite different to the preconceived ideas with 
which Pd gone to Rhodesia and I felt bound to 
speak as openly of the many welcome features I 
found in Rhodzsia as of my concern over what is 
planned for the couniry along the lincs of Group 
Area legislation. 


In South Africa I felt that Toc H needed to be 
More concerned about the part it could play in 
the Coloured and the African communities. Our 
fellow-members in the Republic have some very 
difficult decisions to make, the strongest sup- 
porters of apartheid can still be con-crned about 
the effects upon Africans of the divisions made in 
family life by residential restrictions, and at the 
uprooting of pcople when districts are designated 
under the Group Areas Act. I believe we in the 
U.K. have a part to play. not by passing resolutions 
on subjects about which we are ill-informed, but 
by taking the trouble to study the facts—and some 
of them are on our own doorstep. 


Thirteen out of the fourteen guest-nights, as 
well as at all four Socials, at which I spoke, were 
joint for Toc H and the Women’s Association. 
Throuchout the three countries I found a growing 
realisation that we are rapidly approaching 
amalgamation of the two parts of the Movement. 
Everywhere I was encouraged by the dedication of 
the leadership and their conviction that even if 
‘sepacate development’ continues at Branch level 
it is essential that the plans and policies of Toc H 
are the concern of the leaders of both sexes. If the 
keenness and devotion I saw is a fair sample we 
can have faith in the future of our Movement in 
this part of the world. 
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JOURNAL SMALLS 


Small Advertisemenis must be received (with remittance) by the first day of the 
month preceding publication. The charge is 6d. a word (minimum 6s.). Editorial 
Office — Toc H, 41 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3 


A FREE HOLIDAY NOW for active 
LA persons willing to help (30 hrs weekly) 
in house to house collections for outstanding 
local charity appeal. Hotelier makes this 


offer to keep staff employed during slack | 


season. Friendly hotel, central heating 
throughout; inclusive board offered several 
weeks (minimum, say 2 wecks). Those who 
would enjoy the fellowship of working for a 
great cause should write:—Appeal, I Warrior 
Square Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


IRAM EXPEDITIONS. — Landrover 


r available journeys home and abroad. | 


Visits, camps, holidays, expeditions. Especi- 
ally winter months. 10d. per mile. Stan 
Whitehead, “Framheim”, Elford, Tamworth. 
Staffs. 


INI-CRUISES to Germany for that 
winter break, Hamburg, Bremen, Berlin, 
Bremerhaven from £9, Further details for 


Toc H Parties or individuals from Mini- | 


Cruise Department Prins Routes, 67 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. MAY 7961. 


OLY LAND PILGRIMAGE. — It is 

hoped to take a party of members and 
friends to the Holy Land next year. The 
period June 27 to July 11 has been provi- 
sionally booked. Requests for information and 
applications to Miss Ruby Relf, 22 Mount- 
field Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


Į OLIDAYS 1968. — A tour is being 
arranged, visiting Switzerland and Italy, 
lasting 15 days, leaving London on May 26 
1968. Cost 52 gns. Enquiries to Elsa Perrin, 
Toc H, 9 The Crescent, Minories, London, 
E.C.3. 


PRES. — Tea Room and Patisserie, 


Light meals; teas. 
VANDAELE (Toc H 


9 Grande Place. 
English 
Builder), 


spoken. 


DRUGES, BELGIUM. 
L? Hotel Jacobs welcomes 
Toc H parties and indivi- 
dual visitors to this lovely 
old city. Within easy reach 
of other famous cities of 
art, and of coast. Good 
food and comfortable ac- 
commodation in friendly 
aunosphere. Pleasant res- 
taurant, bar and lounge. 


Parking. English spoken. Strongly recom- 


mended, Write for brochure and terms to 
Mr. Jules Lietaert, HOTEL JACOBS, 


Baliestraat 1, Bruges, Belgium. 


TD OSEACRE ROSES OFFER, 1967-68. 
iN Toc H collections, “Poperinge H.T.”, 
“Dor Knap Floribunda”, 6 bushes for 
33s. Gd., carriage paid home. Standards and 
all other types available. Discount up to 
124° off list prices. £6 orders and over 
carriage paid. Delivery November onwards 
from nursery. For list of varieties send s.a.c.; 
colour catalogue 9d. Orders with cash to: 
W. E. Bruton, FRHS, 31 Browning Road, 
Enfield, Middlesex. Profits to Family Purse. 


DVERTISING PENCILS, superb Ball- 

Pens, Combs, Brushes, etc., gold-stamped 
Branch name, raise funds quickly, easily. 
Details—Northern Novelties, Bradford, 2. 


UPLICATING, Professional Shorthand, 
Typing (MSS / Tapes), Translating. 
Mabel Eyles and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, Friern Barnet, N.II. ENT 3324. 
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DIARIES 


ARE PUBLISHING 


a complete new range of 


@ HOLIDAY GUIDE BOOKS 


6 Popular resorts—Costa Brava 
Italian Riviera—France— 
Switzerland—Majorca—Adriatic 
Riviera 


@ ANNIVERSARY BOOKS 


5 Titles—Our Baby—Our Wedding 
& Married Life—Baby Days—Our 
Marriage—Guests 


@ NEW STYLE ADDRESS BOOKS 


Specially designed throughout by 
consultant designer W. M. de Majo 


See them in your Stationers 


